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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTING. 

By Emma Haywood, 

CHINA painting is still as popular a craze with 
amateur artists as it has been at any time 
for the last few years. Large quantities of 
undecorated china for every conceivable pur- 
pose, both useful and ornamental, are continually 
imported, while the borne manufacturies increase 
in trade and enterprise. The simple forms of 
decoration within the reach of aspirants with 
even the smallest pretensions to handling a brush 
are those painted over the glaze, with the tube 
colors so widely known under the name of La- 
croix. They are so prepared as to reduce the 
chances of failure to a minimum, for it is in 
judging of the niceties of proportion in grinding 
down powder colors with oil and turpentine that 
the amateur usually comes to grief. 




Design for a Table Top. 

Practical suggestions for thus carrying out the 
designs indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tions may prove helpful especially to beginners. 
A simple palette is best in the use of mineral 
paints, as well as for oils and water colors. 

THE circular design for a table top is best 
suited for rich coloring in underglaze paint- 
ing, if carried out in an orthodox manner. 
It is, however, introduced here for the benefit of 
those who do not desire to paint in mineral 
colors, with the suggestion that it can be easily 
carried out in imitation of cloisonne enamel by 
following the method lately introduced for that 
purpose. The table top can be bought in relief 
designs, precisely similar in style to that under 
consideration. The entire design being given in 
relief, nothing remains to be done except to ap- 
ply the colors made specially for the purpose, 
with a medium for thinning them when neces- 
sary. These colors when dry present a highly- 
enameled smooth surface. When skillfully 
manipulated, this imitation of the well-known 



and exquisite cloisonne enamel work is hard to 
distinguish from the real ware. The cost is 
nominal by comparison. While it cannot be 
called high art to engage in this kind of paint- 
ing, there is really no reason why people with 
limited means and ability should not decorate 
their homes with that which is, in spite of the 
mechanical method of production, certainly very 




Salad Bowl, etc. 

artistic in appearance when finished. The de- 
signs are sometimes in relief and sometimes 
depressed, but always good. A great variety of 
ornamental articles can be had in this ware at 
very moderate prices. 

THE salad bowl looks well in gold on plain white 
china, with a gold base and a pale -tint in- 
side the bowl. If treated in color, autumn- 
tinted leaves come well on a very pale yellow 
ground, obtainable with ivory yellow. This need 
not be erased for the over painting, but must be 
thoroughly dried. The inside of the bowl might 
be also tinted either in pale pink with capucine 




Decorated Vases. 



blends beautifully with the autumn-tinted leaves. 
For these take silver yellow used sparingly, 
deep red brown, yellow ochre, chestnut brown, 
brown green, and violet of iron. Outline with 
deep red brown. Ivory black may also be use- 
ful for toning down tints too bright. The plate 
and coffee cup show part of a service in raised 
gold work, not, perhaps, the most useful kind 
of work for a dinner service, unless brought out 
only on rare occasions. 

VASES are obtainable in a great variety of 
shapes, and the two designs here illus- 
trated could be easily adapted to almost 
any of them, not being conventional 
in treatment, therefore easy to handle. The 
motive on the smaller vase is well suited to gold 
work either on a matt ground in cream or some 
delicate color in a transparent tint; the latter 
method is the simpler of the two. The tint should 
first be applied over the surface, then, after the 
design is drawn on, it must be carefully erased 




red, or in blue with deep blue green, or with 
yellow brown; this last gives the most uncom- 
mon and artistic results. Put on thinly it comes 
out a peculiar pinkish shade of light brown that 



Cliina Panel with Vine Grapes. 



wherever the gold is to be put on. The outlines 
of the leaves, the veins and stems are now indi- 
cated with paste for raised gold put on with a 
proper outlining brush. The thickness of the 
lines should be as uniform as possible. To at- 
tain dexterity in this some practice is required. 
The piece must now be fired. It is "then ready 
for the application of the gold. After a second 
firing the gold may be burnished with a glass 
burnisher. If not sufficiently rich it must have 
another thin coat, then be once more fired and 
reburnished. 

The large vase could be similarly treated in 
gold only, if desired, but, if so, the parts that 
retire must be put in flat without a raised out- 
line, while the prominent parts should be en- 
tirely in relief, more or less prominent according 
to the needs of the design. It will help the 
effect to take green gold for the parts more or 
less in shadow. Silver mixed with gold in equal 
parts will give the same effect at a less cost. 

For treating the palms in colors those given 
for the vine foliage will be available, but since 
any amount of license is granted in the matter of 
decorative painting, the design may be carried 
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but in any given colors, grounded with a pale 
tone of the same. The rims, base and other 
parts indicated similarly in dark shadowing 
must be painted white with gold, the ground tint 
being always first removed. 

ON page 26 is a panel, across which is thrown 
a graceful branch of the vine. China panels 
are made in all shapes and sizes; they 
. form pretty decorations for the wall, either plain 
or mounted in a plain beveled frame covered 
with plush, velvet or brocade, they have largely 
supplanted the popular plaque. A panel of 
sufficient dimensions to take the design life size 
would look exceedingly well hung over the side- 
board in a dining room. The grapes should be 
of a transparent purple, not too dark; the treat- 
ment throughout must be realistic, so as to be in 
keeping with the design. 

The entire surface of the panel should first be 
tinted with a delicate shade of green, celadon 
green will answer the purpose admirably. When 
quite dry the design can be delicately transferred 
to the china. The ground tint within the out- 
lines of the fruit must be erased; for the rest it 
need not be disturbed since the greens for the 
foliage will blend with it. The grapes can be 
rendered with a mixture of purple No. 2 and 
ultramarine blue. By varying the proportions so 
as to make the shadows somewhat warmer, that 




A Quaint Washstand. 



is, redder in tone than the lights, a much better 
effect will be gained. It should be remembered 
that purple No. 2, when used alone, fires very 
near the color of crimson lake; it has no preten- 
sions to a purple tone in spite of its name. 

In painting the foliage take moss green of a 
beautiful pale yellow green, for the tendrils and 
for a first wash on the younger leaves, also on 
the lighter side of the large leaves ; to give 
variety add to it some deep blue green to com- 
plete the first tones on the shadow side. Shade 
up when dry with brown, green and dark green 
No. 7; a little violet of iron here and there will 
enhance the effect. The entire design should be 
clearly outlined also with violet of iron. Outlining 
is a delicate operation on which much depends. 
This same useful color will serve for the light 
side of the stem, shading with chestnut brown 
and brown No. 17. 

It is quite possible to complete this design for 
one firing, if the colors are thoroughly dried be- 
tween each painting, but a second or third firing 
can be resorted to if necessary to proper finish. 



THE YOUNG GIRL'S ROOM. 

BY JAMES THOMSON. 

IF there is one apartment more than another in 
the modern home, where dainty effects are 
most fitting, it is the young girl's own room. 
Here the decorator need not hesitate to lavish 
his most delicate conceptions in coloring. The 
prevailing demand for light-hued furniture 
happily puts it within our power to obtain at 
reasonable cost many charming pieces especially 
adapted for this purpose. 



The choice of a scheme of furnishing and 
decorating for such a room should of course be 
governed very largely by its location, For a 
room with a northerly exposure, a warm scale of 
coloring should be employed, on the other hand 
for one facing the south the colder colors are in 
order. This is an important consideration and 
must always be kept in mind, as much of the 
success in furnishing depends on the wisdom of 
the choice. 

Among the light woods in which furniture for 
sleeping rooms is now made should be mentioned 
the lovely "prima vera" or white mahogany, 
by which name it is more generally known. 
After this comes the beautiful white maple with 
its delightful mottling of birds' eyes, and last, but 
not the least attractive is the curly birch, with a 
surface having the lustrous softness of satin and 
a most delightfully wavy grain. Any of these 
may be selected as peculiarly fitting, but the 
maple and birch will be found the least costly, 
and in many cases this would in a measure gov- 
ern the choice. 

For a northern room the wall hangings may be 
in pale yellow, the ornamentation being in some 
floriated design in delicate pinks, blues, greens, 
purples and amber. Some Louis Quinze patterns 
showing conventional baskets of flowers and rib- 
boning, with the contents scattered to the winds, 
are excellent. The wood finish of the room 
should be painted ivory white or pale pink. 

For the floor there is nothing better for a 
covering than a creamy China matting. In the 
better qualities can now be found some with 
quaint patterns in low-toned colors; for the 
present purpose, however, one with a simple 
figure at intervals would be advisable. Two or 
three rugs may be scattered round, one, at least, 
by the bedside. These should be in dull red and 
white, at any rate not too aggressive in tone; 
those known as Byzantine would answer the 
purpose admirably, coming as they do in quiet 
coloring and quaint designs. 

The bedstead of course must be of brass and 
3 ft. 6 in. at least, in width. Should the room be 
large the full-size bed may be used, but for a 
contracted space the smaller size will be better. 
Springs of woven wire and a good hair mattress 
should be provided, with feather pillows to con- 
form. Should one so desire, a dainty spread may 
be employed, charming effects being possible 
with bolting cloth and linen embroidered. A 
large bow of red or pink ribbon may be attached 
near the center, seemingly thrown there at ran- 
dom, with such other ribboning as fancy may 
suggest. A night-dress case, having embroidered 
decorations to correspond, will not be found an 
unwelcome addition; this may depend from one 
of the posts at the head. 

A duchesse dressing table should not be omit- 
ted, made up in some dainty material such as 



dotted swiss or cheese cloth; these useful and 
attractive articles should not prove expensive. 
The trimmings in the present instance should be 
old red or pink. 

For the furniture (which must be "curly 
birch ") there should be a chiffonier or bureau, no 
glass, a small table, a rocker, a low slipper chair 
and one side chair. A small writing table with 
place for books underneath will not come amiss; 
in lieu of the receptacle for books a hanging 
shelf may be used. Should there be a closet in 
the room, a wardrobe will not be necessary. Sash 




nirror Frame in Carved Wood. 

curtains of muslin or creamy Madras will be 
quite in good taste and light festoon drapery in 
warm yellow or pale salmon pink China silk will 
serve to frame the outdoors perspective. 

A few well selected water colors and etchings 
on the walls— sunny landscapes and marines or 
etchings representing dreamy rivers and marshes 
with mirror-like pools should be chosen for this 
room; some bright bits of color in jars and vases 
will not be out of place here and will take away 
any appearance of bareness from the tops of the 
standing furniture. 

For a room on the sunny side of the house the 
walls may be treated in neutral tones of gray, 
blue or green; the designs should be simple and 
unobtrusive, some gracefully wrought-out floral 
effect or neat geometrical figure repeated at in- 
tervals. When a room is low studded, apparent 
height may be inparted to it by the choice of 




A Young Girl's Room. By James Thomson. 



